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" Never before did Gerald fas we shall now call him) 
think a day so long as that which preceded the evening of ; 
appointment ; and anxiously did he watch the last beams 
of the sun descend behind the purple mountains. As soon 
as twilight spread her " grey mantle'' over the heavens, 
Gerald was at the appointed place. He heard a light foot, 
and the next moment he clasped Mabel to his throbbing 
bosom. 

"And now," said Mabel, '-'have I not done wrong, very 
wrong — why should we have ever met ?" 

She thought she heard a foot, and she turned to fly, when 
Gerald, casting himself on his knees before her, entreated 
her to hear him for a moment— an instant. At length she 
consented; and Gerald rising %vith dignity, said — 
" Lady 1 if you will accept of an outlaw's hand and heart, 
you shall have it ; but 'tis all that Gerald Fitzgerald has 
now to offer." 

" Mabel started at the name. She had heard of the mis- 
fortunes of the noble house of the Geraldinc, and thought 
that they deserved them, and particularly for their late re- 
bellion (that of Silken Thomas, the father, as our readers 
have now recognised, of our hero). She had been taught 
to regard them, and the whole Irish nation, with abhor- 
rence ; but when she looked upon the noble form before 
her — the last surviving branch of an almost royal family — 
and thought of his misfortunes, and the danger he was in 
at that very moment — for the attainder was equally against 
him, as it was against his father or uncles— she found that 
she loved him doubly for those very misfortunes, and sink- 
ing in his arms, she faintly whispered — "Dearest Gerald ! 
I am thine ! — thine for ever." 

They heard a noise among some bushes that were near ; 
he impressed one kiss on her lips and disappeared. 

A short time after the meeting here described, Ireland 
rejoiced at the return of one of her most noble children 
from exile ; he was accompanied by a beauteous bride, to 
whom he owed the restoration of all his honours and 
estates. It was Gerald Fitzgerald and the disinterested 
Mabel, now Earl and Countess of Kildare. They had 
eloped together, and by the interest of her friends the for- 
tunes and honors of the Geraldinc were liberally restored. 

T. A. G— m— n. 



STORY OP MORGAN PRUSSIA. 

George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, remarkable for 
his dexterity in telling a story, was fond of collecting in- 
stances of the whim and humour of the Irish peasantry. — 
One of those wai — the history of Morgan Prussia. 

Morgan, the gay and handsome son of a low Irish farmer, 
tired of home, went to take the chances of the world, and 
seek his fortune By what means he traversed England, 
or made his way to France, is not told. But he at length 
crossed France also, and, probably without much know- 
ledge or much care whether he were moving to the north 
or the south pole, found himself in the Prussian territory. 
This was in the day of the first Frederic, famous for his 
tall regiment of guards, and for nothing else; except his 
being the most dangerous compound of fool and madman 
among the crowned heads of the Continent. He had but 
one ambition, that of inspecting twice a-day,a regiment of 
a thousand grenadiers, not one of whom was less than six 
feet and a half high. Morgan was an Irish giant, and was 
instantly seized by the Prussian recruiting- sergeants, who 
forced him to volunteer into the tall battalion. This turn 
of fate was totally out of the Irishman's calculation ; and 
the prospect of carrying a musket till his dying day on the 
Potsdam parade, after having made up his mind to live by 
his wits and rove the world, more than once tempted him 
to think of leaving his musket and his honour behind him, 
and fairly trying his chance for escape. But the attempt 
was alwaysfound impracticable ; the frontier was too closely 
watched, and Morgan still marched up and down the 
Potsdam parade with a disconsolate heart; when one 
evening a Turkish recruit was brought in ; for Frederic 
looked to nothing but the thews and-sinews of a man, and 
the Turk was fufi seven feet high. 

" How much did his majesty give for catching that hea- 
then !" said Morgan to his corporal. "Four huntlre'd 
dollars," was the answer Kg burst out into an exclar>_. 



tion of astonishment at this waste of royal treasure upon a 
Turk. *' Why, they cannot be got for less,'' replied 
the corporal. " What a pity my five brothers cannot hear 
of it !" said Morgan, "lama dwarf to any one of them, 
and the sound of half the money would bring them all over 
immediately." As the discovery of a tall recruit was the 
well known road to favouritism, five were worth at least a 
pair of colours to the corporal; the conversation was im- 
mediately carried to the sergeant, and from him through 
the gradation of officers to the colonel, who took the first 
opportunity of mentioning it to the king. The colonel was 
instantly ordered to question Morgan. But he at once lost 
all memory on the subject. " He had no brothers : he had 
made the regiment his father and mother and relations, 
and there he hoped to live and die." But he was urged 
still more strongly, and at length confessed, that he had 
brothers, even above the regimental standard, but that 
nothing on earth could stir them from their spades." 

After some time, the king inquired for the five recruits, 
and was indignant when he was told of the impossibility of 
enlisting them." Send thcfellowhiniself," he exclaimed, "and 
let him bring them back." Theonl.rwasgiven.butMorgan 
was broken hearted " at the idea of so long an absence from 
the regiment.'' He applied to the colonel to have the 
order revoked, or at least given to some one else. But 
this was out of the question, for Frederic's word was 
always irrevocable; and Morgan, with a disconsolate 
face, prepared to set out upon his mission. But a 
new difficulty struck him. " How was he to make his 
brothers come, unless he shewed them the recruiting mo- 
ney ?" This objection was at last obviated by the advance 
of a sum equal to about three hundred pounds sterling, as 
a first instalment for the purchase of his family. Like a 
loyal grenadier, the Irishman was now ready to attempt 
any thing for his colonel or his king, and Morgan began 
his journey. Bat, as he was stepping out of the gates of 
Potsdam, another difficulty occurred ; and he returned to 
tell the colonel, that of all people existing, the Irish were 
the most apt to doubt a traveller's story, they being in the 
habit of a good deal of exercise in th.it style themselves ; 
and that when he should go back to his own country and 
tell them of the capital treatment and sure promotion that 
a soldier met with in the guards, the probability was, that 
they would laugh in his face. As to the money, " there 
were some who would not scruple to say that he stole it, 
or tricked some one out of it. But, undoubtedly, when 
they saw him walking back only as a common soldier, he 
was sure that they would not believe a syllable, let him say 
what he would about rising in the service." 

The objection was intelligible enough, and the colonel 
represented it to Frederic, who, doubly outrageous at the 
delay, swore a grenadier oath, ordered Morgan to be made 
a sous of/icier, or upper sergeant, and, with a sword and 
epaulette, sent him instantly across the Rhine to convince 
his five brothersofthe rapidity of Prussian promotion. Mor- 
gan flow to his home in the* county Carlow, delighed the 
firesides for manv a mile round with his having outwitted 
a king and a whole battalion of grenadiers, laid out his 
recruiting money on land, and became a man of estate ift 
the expense of the Prussian treasury. 

One ceremony remains to he recorded. Once a year, 
on the anniversary of the day on which he left Potsdam 
and its giants behind, he climbed a hill within a short dis- 
tance of his house, turned himself in the direction of 
Prussia, and with the most contemptuous gesture which 
he could contrive, bade good-by to his majesty I The ruse 
was long a great source of amusement, and its hero, like 
other heroes, bore through life the name earned by his 
exploit, Morgan Prussia. 



A SURGEON'S STORY. 

Some three or four years since, a friend of nine, whom 
I shall call Ormsby, removed from his chambers in the 
University, and entered himself as a resident medical stu- 
dent in Stevens's HospitaljDublin. He was a very young man 
at that time, an ornhat), and he knew that he should have 
to trust his own abilities and exertions alone, to win an 
honourable name' in the profession, of which he was an 
enthusiastic member. He was of a thoughtful and pro. 
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found temper, tinged with a shade of melancholy poesy; it 
was his delight, like Manfred, to essay 

" Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world." 
and to seek for that secret analogy which exists between 
the immaterial spirit and its fleshly encasement; and the 
returning midnight still found him in his solitary apart- 
ment, bending over the folios of Albinus and Haller, or 
patiently investigating the drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci. 
His principal reason for residing in the hospital, was to 
avail himself of the facility with which immediate post 
mortem examinations could be obtained ; as he was then 
engaged in preparing a treatise in which he advanced an 
original theory, which, if he could succeed in elucidating, 
(as he confidently expected) would have proved a new 
era in the literature of medicine. 

The day on which the incident I am going to relate 
occurred, brother student had dined with him in his 
rooms, and the cloth had only been removed, when a por- 
ter entered, and told Ormsby in a whisper, that the patient 
tn the fever ward had just died. "Very well, bring him to 
the dead-room. Drury, you will tvait, I'll shew you a 
beautiful operation." 

"No, I thank you, I have got quite enough of the work 
to day ; I have attended demonstration— chemical lecture 
— remained six hours in Park-street, and egad I'll have no 
more of it— it is now after six o'clock, and I must be off— 
lion soir." 

" Thoughtless fellow J said Ormsby, as he took up his 
candle, and proceeded to the dissecting-room. To an unini- 
tiated stranger it would have appeareda horrible andghastly 
sight ; gentle reader, I shall not describe it : yet so much are 
we the slaves of habit, thatthe young surgeon sat down to 
his revoltingtask as .indifferently as, reader, youwould open 
your chess-board : the room was lofty and extensive, badly 
lighted ; his flickering taper scarcely revealing the ancient 
writings that he was about to peruse. On the table before 
him lay the subject, wrapped in a long sheet, his case of in- 
struments resting on it, he read on for some time intently, 
unheeding the storm which raged without, and threatened 
to blow in the casements against which the rain beat in 
large drops; and this, said he, looking on- the body, and 
pursuing the train of his thoughts, this mass of lifelessness 
coldness, and inaction, is all we know of that alteration of 
our being, that mysterious modification of our existence 
by which our vital intelligence is launched into the worlds 
beyond — a breath, and we are here— a breath, and we are 
gone. He raised his knife and opened a vein in the foot, 
a faint shriek, and a start, which overset the table and ex- 
tinguished the light, were the effects of his temerity — 
though somewhat shocked, Ormsby was not daunted — 
and then turning to relight his taper, he heard through 
the darkness a long-drawn sigh, and in weak and sickly ac- 
cents—" Oh ! Doctor, I am a great deal better now." 
Ormsby said nothing, but returning deliberately, covered 
up the man thus wonderfully re-awakened from an almost 

fatal trance, carried him back, and kid him in his bed 

In a week after the patient was discharged from the hos- 
pital cured. 



THE PLAID, OR CLOTH OF MANY COLOURS. 
The .different ranks in Ireland were formerly distin- 
guished by the number of colours in their garments. The 
King wore seven ; the Olhams, or Doctors, wore six ; and 
the peasant only one. In Scotland, to this day, the several 
clans are distinguished by the arrangement of colours, 
which compose their plaids. The royal plaid contains 
seven, viz :— red, blue, purple, brown, yellow, white, and 
green. 

The Duke of Hamilton's family being strangers in Scot- 
land until the time of Bruce, have been long honoured 
with the royal plaid, on account of their fidelity and 
services to the nation and the throne, to which at one 
time they were declared the immediate heirs. In the pre- 
cursory proof's, that Israelites of the tribe of Joseph, came 
from Egypt into Ireland, it is asserted that the plaid had 
its origin in the commemoration of the coat of many co- 
lours which Jacob had prepared for his beloved son. In- 
deed the plaid has never yet been satisfactorily accounted 
for in any other way. " J, D. 



THE WARRIOR'S GRAVE. 
No trophy marks his hallowed tomb — 

No sculptured marbles rise ; 
From the red field of war, and his glories afar 

Here the valiant hero lies. 
Is there nought there to point out the place of his rest ? 

Not a mark o'er his lonely bed ; 
Doth no cypress wave above the grave 

Of the brave, tho' unhonoured dead ? 

Doth no tablet tell in lines of woe 

The mouldering warrior's name ? 
Does he sleep forgot in this lonely spot — 

Unknown in the rolls of fame ? 
Alas I no cypress waves o'er his tomb ; 

By no tablet his name is exprest ; 
This massy stone doth point out alone 

The place where his ashes rest. 

Then, say, why have they buried him here, 

Upon the naked shore ? 
Say do not the brave deserve a grave 

Afar from the ocean's roar ? 
The strangers came to our native land, 

From their home beyond the sea ; — 
They came to despoil our lovely isle, — 

They came to make slaves of the free. 

But lion hearts would not be slaves ; 

We met them upon this strand, 
And tho' but few, our swords we drew— 

We fought for our native land. 
For awhile our chieftan's sable plume 

Was seen in the van to wave ; 
Whilst the cliffs on high re-echoed tne cry 

That came from the fight of the brave. 

For a while success crowned our little band, 

And the foe before us fled, 
'Till a feathered dart pierced the warrior's heart, 

And he sank 'midst the heaps of the dead. 
He lies where he fell, in his sea-beat grave; 

No passing boll was rung — 
Not a parting prayer was breathed o'er him there;— 

Not a requiem song was sung. 

His passing bell is the thunder's peal, 

Or the noise of the foaming tide 
As its surges roar on the stormy shore, 

'Gainst the precipices' side ; 
And the howling tempest's angry voice, 

As it swells o'er the rolling wave, 
Is the requiem song that sweeps along 

O'er the valiant warrior's grave. 

Julian 

Wo are reyuostal by our intelligontCorrespondent, Mr. 
.1. (jF.txv, In correct the following misprints in his article on 
Ornithology, which appeared \n our 77th number ;— Fn- 
Aluiulu, read Afoutla : for Alunclti Avenis, read Alauda At- 
veiuiit ■ for Alnntlit curisltilu, read Alaiula christvta ; and i' 
pip')*, rend pijiio. 

We should foe) much obliged if our Correspondents, «•!<•■ 
favour u.i with articles on scientific subjects, would take tli 
trouble of writing, in a legible band, all classical nr men 1 
technical terms, as it can scarcely be expected that the read.- , 
in the best established printing-office, will be as well informed on 
suck subjects as the writer ; and it would be impossible that 
the Editor could attend to the minutia of correcting the arti- 
cles of his various correspondents. 
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